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A JOURN 
OF 
j FREE 
| CHURCHES 


Unitarians of Minneapolis, Minn., are now at home in this commodious building which they purchased and 
refitted to house all their church activities, except the Sunday morning service, held in a downtown theater. 
Known as Unitarian Center, it fronts on a beautiful park and is situated not far from the business district of the 
city. Its many rooms include a reception room thirty by sixty feet, the minister’s study tastefully furnished in 
~ walnut in American colonial style, and a ballroom which will accommodate sixty couples on the floor at once, 
and will also seat 250 persons for church dinners. At the rear of the building is a Little Theater with a seating 
capacity of four hundred. Rev. John H. Dietrich is the minister of the church. From 1,200 to 1,600 -persons 
attend the Sunday services 
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What Shoalers Did 


ID-AUGUST is a good time to survey Star 
Island. The conferences there have been ade- 
quately reported. But what of other develop- 
ments? Perhaps no spot of similar area holds more 
charm, interest, romance, and blessed memories for 
Unitarians than this rocky islet off the New Hamp- 
shire coast. 

For the first time in many years, we are told, 
the Hotel Oceanic opened the season without need- 
ing to negotiate a loan. This is gratifying, because 
it means a sound financial foundation for the 
future. “Cottage A” has been redecorated and re- 
furnished. Registrations have been excellent. 
That at the General Conference averaged one hun- 
dred and sixty-two for the two weeks, the best in 
years. 
gates to their conference, using all available accom- 
modations. The Church School Institute, con- 
ducted by the Laymen’s League, had 219 in attend- 
ance, an increase over last year. It also reported 
the richest program for the seven years of the 
Institute. The Alliance had 240 registered, as com- 
pared with 200 a year ago. 

The walls of the John Tuck Memorial Parsonage, 
to be erected by Unitarian ministers, are steadily 
rising. Expert masons are doing the work, and 
as they have at disposal the native stone, rich in 
variety of surface and color, they are making an 
attractive structure. The slate roof will be on 
before the working season closes. Already nearly 
one hundred ministers have made contributions. 

This all means, of course, that Star Island is one 
of the bright spots in the progress of the Fellow- 
ship. Apart from numerous other emotions excited 
by a visit to the conferences, that of belief in a 
healthy liberal growth was aroused in the minds 
of those somewhat disturbed by their own local 
‘conditions. 

It was an event of distinct historical and social 
significance when, on the evening of July 30, Esther 
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The young people sent five hundred dele-. 


i} 


Donahue and Edwin John Roosevelt Moulton were 
married in the stone meeting-house at probably the 
first candle-light service ever held for such an occa- 
sion. Mention should be made, too, of the week 
without a program to be tried for the first time and 
arranged for the end of the season. Growing reg- 
istration lists indicate a successful week. 
Unadorned facts and figures such as these tell 
their own story—the story of a co-operating, ex- 
panding movement, which under competent leader- 


ship will play a highly important part in the trend) 


of the thought of to-morrow. 


Whither Organized Christianity? 


HE LOSS by Protestant churches during 1926 

of half a million members—we quote the figures 
given by Dr. Henry K. Carroll, secretary of the 
Continuation Committee of the Interchurch Con- 
ference—is causing considerable concern to Prot- 
estant leaders. Here are some of the losses: Pres- 
byterians, 50,000; Congregationalists, 30,000; 
United Lutherans, 9,345; Protestant Episcopalians, 
22,000. The question proposes itself at once: Who 
is responsible? And the reply is made with equal 
promptness: The ministers. Undoubtedly the ac- 
cusation contains elements of truth; some leaders 
of congregations are notably not “member-catchers.” 
It is doubtful, however, if leaders in any other 
calling include more men who conscientiously do 
their best. In our opinion, causes for the decline 
must be looked for beyond the church organization. 

In the first place, roads do not lead to church on 
Sunday morning, but away from it. In instance 
after instance able preaching, liberal use of pub- 
licity, and attractive services capture but a cor- 
poral’s guard from the army of amusement-seekers. 
On a recent Sunday, the papers reported that 
beaches in the neighborhood of New York and Bos- 
ton attracted considerably more than two million 
visitors. We do not doubt this statement, for we 
know first-hand that at one resort there were at 
least fifty thousand people. No one begrudges 
workers a deserved holiday. But was it a restful 
holiday? How could it have been? The beaches 
were so jammed that it was almost impossible to 
weave through the throngs. Midways, in some in- 
stances extending two miles, were wide open with 
all the blare, money-spending, blazonry, and taw- 


_ driness characteristic of a popular American resort. 


Religion could not have been much in the mind, 
were one so inclined. Numerous reasons have been 
assigned for the church losses; but one leads all 
8 
to their churches and their confessions of faith. 
This neglect constitutes one of the most flagrant 
violations of a solemn pledge our generation is 
witness to. 

But these violators are not all Protestants, by 
any means. The Official Catholic Directory for 
1927 reveals the fact that the average number of 
converts made by each priest in the United States 
is only 1.4 a year. And many priests go through 
the year without making any converts. The col- 
lective energy of the 24,990 priests in the United 
States made only 35,751 converts last year. The 
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Directory does not tell us the losses. But it is evi- 
dent that the level of growth is very low. 

- The battle is on, as it always has been on, be- 
tween the forces spiritual and the forces material. 

e most glowing optimism cannot see that organ- 
ized Christianity, Protestant and Catholic, is any 
more than holding the fort. Despite glib assertions 
- of those of the sanguine temperament that man is 
incurably religious, we incline to the opinion that 
man is a creature of his physical senses; and that 
when religious devotions gets in the way of physical 
gratification, too often it is so much the worse for 
religious devotion. 

Organized Christianity Pairont one of the most 
difficult tasks in nineteen centuries, due to the phe- 
nomenal development of a materialism that gives 
luxuries almost for the asking to the average man. 
Christianity will endure; it has elements of per- 
manence. The Church, the human expression, may 
not. But whether it survives or goes the way of 
most man-made things, we are assured benevolent 
justice governs ultimate reality. 


Ben Lindsey’s Court 
HY WILL we human beings persist in turn- 
ing our benefactors out of office? Twenty 
years ago Judge Ben B. Lindsey, after eight years 
of determined opposition, succeeded in setting up 
a court in the city of Denver where delinquent boys 
and girls might expect fair treatment. Judge Lind- 
sey has been-beaten at last, and removed from 
office. Some two months have succeeded since his 
removal, and we may appraise the situation. They 
say in Denver that the Juvenile Court, so far as 
it helped boys and girls find themselves, is a thing 
of the past. Even Judge Lindsey’s enemies were 
compelled to admit that he administered a difficult 
office with ability and good sense, and incidentally 
rescued some hundreds of boys and girls and made 
them into honest, useful citizens. But the mal- 
contents did not like his methods,. envied him his 
reputation, were opposed to him politically, and 
eventually became strong enough to expel him. 
On the face of it, the defeat of Judge Lindsey 
looks like a calamity not only for Denver but for 
Juvenile Court work. If ever a wise method for 
dealing with recalcitrant boys and girls was needed, 
it is needed in these times, when youth takes liber- 
ties which often involve it with the law. Lindsey 
was one of the few judges in this country who 
understood the younger generation; had the know}- 
edge to interpret its peculiar problems, and the 
personality to persuade wayward boys and girls 
to enter on courses that eventually meant honor- 
able citizenship. Said Josephine Roche, referee 
and clerk of the Denver Juvenile Court: “And no 
one so much as we can realize the extent of the 
tragedy to innumerable men, women, and children 
who desperately need the human service which the 
court has heretofore rendered and who are being 
made the sacrifice in the situation by the indus- 
trial and political interests, which have long been 
determined to punish Judge Pane, for his fight 
for economic justice.” 


of whom, possibly, is Dr. Butler himself. 
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The Juvenile Court is here to stay. Results ob- 
tained through Lindsey’s court have proved that 
it is indispensable. We happen to know of such 
a court in a small city in the State of Maine, 
modeled on Lindsey’s plan. Parents say over and 
over it is an institution the city cannot do with- 
out, Such courts are operating all over the coun- 
try, with the same effects. Judge Lindsey’s op- 
ponents have triumphed so far as mere office-hold- 
ing is concerned. But his influence has gone far 
beyond any power of theirs to disturb. 


Greatness and Relativity 


N A RECENT STATEMENT, Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, sweepingly declared that for the first time in 
2,000 years the world is without a single great 
man. We are impelled to ask, first, how Dr. Butler 
knows; and second, why so inclusive a statement 
by one individual, acute though his mind may be, 
and penetrating his powers of observation, should 
be accepted as true. The way to attract popular 
interest is to make such statements as this one. 
Declaration is not difficult; the trouble comes when 
one tries to prove it. 

To secure the title of great man in the days of 
the beginnings of the American Republic was not 
the same as it is to-day. The times make the man, 
or, at all events, provide the instruments he uses. 
No one would ever have heard of Alexander, Czesar, 
Charlemagne, Cromwell, Napoleon, or Marshal 
Foch had the eras in which they lived been peace- 
ful. The slavery issue made Abraham Lincoln. 
The issue of Free Trade and the Crimean War 
gave Gladstone his opportunity. The automobile 
made Henry Ford, though he did invent the first 
self-propelled vehicle to run in the streets of De- 
troit. And the airplane made Lindbergh. 

At all events, no one has a right to call any man 
great until he is dead, says Plutarch; and other 
biographers agree with him. We must have among 
us a number of men who will live in history, one 
But no 
one, if he hopes to command intelligent attention, 
can declare, categorically, that the world is with- - 
out a single great individual; for men history ap- 
plauds to-day, in their own time, as likely as not, 
were caricatured and delivered over to obscurity. 


For the Commonweal 


T IS IMPERATIVE that a Christian journal 

devoted to human rights with social justice 
should say of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, which has 
moved the conscience and the heart of the world, 
that it ought finally to be settled by a judgment 
higher than any of the prevailing judicial stand- 
ards. There is a statesmanship beyond any order 
that man has yet conceived or established; and it 
is our solemn conviction that in the soul of the 
people, however inarticulate it may be, there is 
travail of dissatisfaction, and groaning that divine 
equity be done to the prisoners not only, but to the 
commonweal. 


- teration. 


Looks Forward to an Outstanding 


Interdenominational Journal 


Guy Emery Shipler on Religious Journalism 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


HIS STUDY of the journalistic trend 

of the times would by no means be com- 
plete without a survey of religious journal- 
ism. Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
have their organs, many of them ably 
edited and attractive. typographically. 
They play an exceedingly important part 
in shaping religious opinion, which in its 
turn has its effect on popular opinion. 

One of the most attractive and read- 
able journals in this group is The Church- 
man, edited by Guy Emery Shipler. Dr. 
Shipler went to the staff of The Church- 
man following a wide experience as re- 
porter and correspondent with daily 
papers, and he has applied to religious 
journalism valuable lessons learned in 
newspaper offices. He was.a member of 
the American Religious Press Deputation 
invited by the British Government to visit 
England and France in 1918. He has also 
had extended experience as rector of a 
parish. 

When I called to see Dr. Shipler at the 
New York office of The Churchman I 
learned that he was absent in California, 
but might be willing to reply to a list of 
questions. The questions were submitted, 
and Dr. Shipler, though involved in a 
series of medical examinations, responded 
in what readers will conclude is one of 
the most valuable interviews of this series. 

That the interview might arrive on 
time, Dr. Shipler made the effort to dis- 
patch it by air mail. It left Arcadia, 
Calif., Friday afternoon, July 29, at five 
o’clock, and arrived in Boston the follow- 
ing Sunday evening. Here it is; and we 
commend it as the most progressive word 
yet spoken on religious journalism. 


MUST BE INTERESTING 


“The first requisite of a religious jour- 
nal is precisely that of any other journal; 
it should try to be interesting. An editor 
is selling a commodity to his readers; if 
he insults them by turning out a dull 
product, he is as guilty of misconduct as 
a food manufacturer who goes in for adul- 
On the whole, editors of reli- 
gious journals fall under a heavy indict- 
ment in this respect, though they are 
doubtless victims of their environment. 
Churches have shown a genius for making 
religion drab, particularly since the Refor- 
mation.- Those responsible for choosing 
editors of religious journals have in the 
past gone out of their way to carry that 
tradition of drabness over into their pub- 
lications. They have chosen for editors, 
as Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of THr Curis- 
TIAN ReeistTeR has said, “superannuated 
ecclesiastics,’ without consideration either 
of natural journalistic endowment or of 
training in journalism. Small wonder 
that the public thinks of religious journals 
as representing the ultimate of dullness. 
For this reason, the editor of a religious 
journal has a more difficult task than his 
fellow craftsman of the secular field; he 
is haunted by the conviction that he must 
break through a wall of traditional dis- 
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regard. How real that wall is the editor 
of any alert religious journal of the better 
class to-day can tell you. He is con- 
stantly told of the ‘amazement’ experi- 
enced by people who have chanced to pick 
up a religious journal that is wide-awake 
and interesting. Twenty years ago, when 
I was in daily newspaper work, it was an 
axiom of the city room that ‘religion can 
never be made good news.’ That is poppy- 
cock, as is being demonstrated not only 
by several first-rate religious journals 
to-day, but by the newspapers themselves. 
It depends entirely on how religion is 
handled editorially. In the past ten years, 
a few religious journals have almost en- 
tirely freed themselves from the tradition 
of dullness. ; 


EMPHASIS ON RELIGION 


“One of the curses of religious journal- 
ism has been an overemphasis on the dif- 
ference in the secular and religious fields. 
If ‘pigs is pigs,’ journalism is journalism. 
Possibly if this truth had been recognized, 
our religious journals would have been 
placed in the hands of men trained in 
journalism, instead of having been turned 
over to nice old gentlemen in need of a 
job. Religious journalism differs from 
secular journalism only in respect to the 
material with which the journalist works. 
An art journal puts its emphasis on art; 
a religious journal puts its emphasis on 
religion. Since we are slowly getting back 
to a recognition of the inclusiveness of the 
religion of Jesus, our better religious jour- 
nals are touching life on constantly widen- 
ing horizons. That is one reason the 
drabness is giving place to color. Chris- 
tianity is a religion in which the person 
is central. No religious journal, therefore, 
can ignore the movements in the social 
order of to-day and be worthy of support. 

“Tf I were to answer in one word your 
question, ‘What are the distinctive oppor- 
tunities of religious papers in these times?’ 
I should say, Educational. The ignorance 
of Christianity in America is appalling. 
The other evening I went to Aimée Semple 
McPherson’s Angeles Temple in Los 
Angeles. What I saw and heard was to 
me pitiable beyond the possibility of exag- 
geration. It was like a cross between 
Coney Island and a kindergarten. Here 
were five thousand people, whose faces 
showed plainly enough their need. What 
they seemed most to require was a bit of 
beauty. But there was no touch of beauty, 
either spiritually or in their material en- 
vironment—only that which was tawdry 
and cheap. The emotions of people whose 
threshold of inhibition was too obviously 
low were being played upon by every de- 
vice learned by the charlatan in religion 
and medicine from the beginning of human 
history. The ‘Four-square Gospel’ of 
which they were being made victims rep- 
resents a compound of ignorance blatant 
almost beyond belief. If Angeles Temple 
and its masquerade of the religion of 
Jesus were unique, it might be passed over. 


With slight variations, it represents Chris- 
tianity to millions of people throughout 
America. Could the religious press face 
any greater challenge to a cultivated and , 
fearless leadership for truth? tA 
“IT am often told that since the secular ~~ 
journals are devoting so much space to 
religion, the need for the religious journal 
is past. It might be argued with more 
point that since all secular journals carry 
articles dealing with matters of specific 
interest to women, the day of the woman’s 
magazine is past. The increased interest 
in religion as represented by secular 
journals increases both the opportunity 
and the responsibility of the religious 
press. In a day when every sort of re- 
ligious idiosyncrasy is broadcast through 
the secular journal, the mind of the trained 
interpreter, as represented in the best re- 
ligious journals, is more needed than ever. 
. “I like Dr. William HB. Gilroy’s designa- 
tion of ‘super-denominational,’ and was 
happy when, in his address on religious 
journalism at Yale, he was kind enough to 
put The Churchman in that category. If 
the paper is worthy of that designation, it 
represents the achievement of a definite 
purpose, set not only by The Churchman 
but by several other journals, including 
Dr. Gilroy’s Congregationalist. I am con- 
vinced that the journal which is essentially 
sectarian is facing oblivion; intelligent 
people are tired of ex-cathedra pronounce- 
ments of the ‘better-than-thou’ sort. The 
swing away from an emphasis on the 
denominational non-essentials which sepa- 
rate the churches to the essentials which 
bind them into a common fellowship—or, 
in other words, to the religion of Jesus—is 
given weekly stimulation by those journals 
which are in reality ‘super-denominational.’ 
It is one of the services of leadership by 
religious journals too little esteemed. If 
by ‘denominational attitude’ is meant an 
attitude which fails to recognize frankly 
certain specific weaknesses in the denomi- 
nation represented, I should say that the 
departure should be complete. From the 
days of my early experience in daily news- 
paper work, I have held that a newspaper 
failed in its duty to the state if it did not 
expose offenders, either individuals or 
groups, against the social order, provided 
such exposure was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting society against repetition of the. 
offense. I am convinced that the same 
principle holds in reference to the religious 
press. 


SHOULD EXPOSE OFFENDERS 


“Tf a bishop or other officer in a church, 
for example, is carrying on an unjust 
persecution against any individual or 
group in his church, I contend that a reli- 
gious journal of that denomination is 
under high obligation to print the facts, 
after every effort has been made to secure 
those facts. It is a distinct disservice to 
any social group, even a church, to foster 
the repetition of such malpractice by 
failure to print an ewposé. An editor who 
adopts such a policy will have hurled at 
his head the cheap charge that he is ‘stir- 
ring up trouble,’ but a major operation is 
sometimes essential to health. 

“T have already cited some of the weak- 
nesses of religious journals. I would add 
one other. The failure to employ trained 
journalists has resulted in a typographical 
make-up in religious journals so atrocious 
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as to offend the eye of even an untrained 
reader. The rapid advance in the art of 
printing has been largely ignored by the 
religious press. The plea is made that 
good printing is costly. I would reply 
that poor printing is more costly. Secular 
magazines in America outrank the world 
in the beauty of typographical dress. The 
reader who is untrained in typographical 
display is unconsciously affected by the 
fine type dress of the secular journals he 
reads. Is it remarkable that he in- 
stinectively rebels at the messy display of 
the majority of religious journals? On 
every page these journals bear the mark 
of the amateur and suggest ineffectiveness. 
_I trust that Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zion’s 
Herald will not mind being used as an 
example. As every religious journalist in 
America knows, Zion’s Herald is, and has 
for long been, one of our great religious 
journals. Until recently it had one of the 
worst type dresses known to journalism. 
Among a multitude of English and Ameri- 
can exchanges it has come to my desk each 
week; and each week, in spite of my 
knowledge of its able contents, I pushed it 
aside unread. My physical and mental 
organism were instinctively repelled by 
its chaotic type-dress, to my own loss. If 
reply is made that only a trained journalist 
would be so affected, I cite the stream of 
letters of congratulation and gratitude 
that poured into the office of Zion’s Herald 
from readers when it was recently changed 
to a very beautiful modern type-dress.” 
Asked what sort of letters a religious 
editor received, Dr. Shipler replied, ‘The 
Same sort received by the editor of any 
journal of opinion. If there is any kind 
of letter which he does not receive, I 
should enjoy seeing a sample. In the same 
mail come letters referring to an editorial 
as the most stupid—and the most brilliant, 
hitherto conceived by man; letters calling 
the paper the ‘yellowist’-—and the most 
ably edited, journal in America. Some- 
where between the. extremes the editor 
finds his mean of humility. During 
periods of controversy in the theological 
world, the editor of a religious journal 
receives letters of castigation that would 
do credit to the torture-chamber spirit of 
the Inquisition, particularly from church 
women. As a rule, men seem less gifted 
in the arts of abusing the. editor. These 
letters lighten the journalist’s daily task 
and add the spice of humor essential to 
sanity. All sorts of requests come in, 
from letters asking how to address a 
bishop to letters asking us to locate a 
poem that was written by ‘someone’ and 
printed in The Churchman ‘sometime be- 
tween 1831 and 1839.’ The letters that 
touch me most deeply are those from 
clergymen telling stories of poverty so 
pressing that they cannot afford the luxury 
of a subscription to a religious journal. 
They draw graphic portraits of the way 
in which the Church forces some of its 
finest workers into intellectual starvation. 
“There are so many factors that enter 
into the problem of the future of religious 
journals that I hesitate to exercise any 
prophetic function in discussingit. Of one 
thing I feel certain: Religious journalism 
has before it a great and useful future. 
There are bound to be many adjustments. 
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I have no doubt, for example, that the 
future will see a really outstanding inter- 
denominational journal, of a sort which has 
not yet been even foreshadowed; a journal 
that will command such a circulation as 
that of The Saturday Evening Post. The 
growing spirit of unity in the churches 
will make it possible. In the meantime, 
it seems to me that there is an achieve- 
ment of unity among the editors of the 
best religious journals, finer than that 
which is represented by any other group. 
Perhaps it is the very nature of our daily 
task that forces us to put a higher value 
than others on the essentials. 


FACTOR OF FINANCE 


“Practically, there is increasing co-opera- 
tion through the editorial council of the 
Federal Council of Churches, composed of 
the editors of religious journals. Such 
articles as this series of interviews with 
editors, which is being syndicated to sey- 
eral religious journals, is another illustra- 
tion of growing co-operation. 'The most 
uncertain factor in considering the future 
is that of finance. The religious press is 
not a commercial enterprise—no more so 
than a college. Yet, unlike a college, it is 
forced to attempt sustenance through paid 
advertising, which is, under present con- 
ditions, only partially successful. We all 
carry heavy annual deficits. On their 
present basis of organization, religious 
journals can exist only through some sort 
of subsidy. If church people, or even 
those outside the churches, recognized the 
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value of the religious press to our social 
order, there would be no difficulty in 
securing adequate subsidy. Some of the 
religious journals, including The Church- 
man, are attempting to raise subsidy in 
one form or another. I have found the 
task exceedingly difficult, largely due, I 
feel certain, to the fact that almost every- 
one outside of professional journalism feels 
that he understands the journalistic prob- 
lem, when he knows almost nothing about 
it. Knowing so little of the intricate 
technical problems of advertising and cir- 
culation promotion, and the financial back- 
ing necessary to such promotion, and being 
concerned only with his pet theories of 
editorial policy, he will ignore the essen- 
tial materialistic foundation of your enter- 
prise and discuss policy with you until 
doomsday. If your journal happens to be 
122 years old, as in the case of The Church- 
man, he takes it for granted that it will 
somehow go on forever. There is some- 
thing out of adjustment in the universe 
when people will give millions for building 
cathedrals and scorn appeals for a few 
thousands of dollars for maintaining an 
instrument for promoting that enlighten- 
ment without which cathedrals are but un- 
meaning gestures. I have hope that there 
will be a better conception of values in the 
future. Sooner or later church people 
who have money to give for the promotion 
of the religion of Jesus will see the in- 
escapable value of the enlightened, free, 
and forward-looking religious journal.” 


Balloting on the Decalogue 
' JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER 


PROMINENT and™ popular minister 

recently filled his church by adver- 
tising that, at the close of service, he 
would give the congregation an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the comparative im- 
portance of the. Commandments of the 
Decalogue. 

A wide use of Bibles followed. People 
began to search the Scriptures to dis- 
cover where and what these Command- 
ments might be. The impressions of many 
on this subject were vague, and it took 
some time to locate the Biblical page 
where they are to be found. 

The minister faced a large and eager 
audience of both young and old, for mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school were included 
in the invitation. It was a jovial and 
expectant company. The spirit of the 
occasion was well indicated by the remark 
of a school-girl to a friend: “No slow 
sermon about Jonah or miracles to-day, 
something up to date and more entertain- 
ing than even a talk on Elmer Gantry!” 
When the time came for the referendum, 
the ushers distributed the tickets, a sort 
of Australian ballot, where, in place of 
the names of candidates, the Ten Com- 
mandments were listed with a blank space 
in which to record one’s preference, set- 
ting down the figure 1 opposite the Com- 
mandment considered most important, and 
so on down the scale of values to 10, to 
mark the precept of least merit. 

This was a novel proceeding, and as 
startling as unique; pulling up the roots 


of religion with a vengeance. What an 
edifying spectacle! Girls and boys passing 
judgment upon the venerable ideals and 
rules of human life! A mob jury setting 
a comparative value upon monotheism 
and monogamy! Deciding whether mur- 
der is worse than lying, or belief in God 
worth more or less than respect for 
parents ! 

What will be the next profanation of 
the priceless sanctities of piety? Are we 
to have a referendum to determine whether 
abbreviated skirts are more conducive 
to morality than church attendance? 
Whether the Golden Rule is as important 
as a radio outfit? Whether self-expres- 
sion of an animal instinct is more or less 
natural and noble than self-control and 
chastity ? 

What would our ancestors who made 
American civilization glorious and founded 
institutions that have blessed all man- 
kind—what would they think of such silly 
and unseemly performances? A referen- 
dum to decide by popular vote according 
to the impulse of the moment or the whim 
of a mob the comparative values of sacred 
ideals, or assess as worthless the holy 
aspirations of the soul! How long will 
the moral code survive, if the church 
turns its service into a secular entertain- 
ment akin to auction or caucus? 

But what was the result of this referen- 
dum? The ballots showed that the Com- 
mandment against murder seemed to 
most the supreme precept of the Deca- 
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logue, while that commending the worship 
of God was near the end of the poll. 
Respect for our neighbor, of primary 
value, but belief in God quite insignifi- 
eant. A decision that rebukes Jesus, who 
put love of God first and love of man 
second. This parliament of folly voted, 
practically, against the existence of God 
the Father and condemned the wisdom of 
Jesus. 

We need to bear in mind that a mere 
change in opinions: does not necessarily 
/ mean improvement of life. A man may 
lay aside his political, creed, or religious 
belief without making an advance in wis- 
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dom. A nobler character is not achieved 
by simply putting on or taking off a 
scientific theorem or theological doctrine. 
The vital roots of real salvation run 
deeper than all speculations, whether 
positive or negative. 

Some revolutions have carried mankind 
backward rather than forward. A hap- 
hazard majority vote, by “progressives,” 
against even an ancient superstition, will 
not establish the kingdom of God or in- 
crease the content of human life in grace, 
purity, justice, love, and peace. The 
supreme need. to-day is not progress away 
from religion, but progress in religion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Story of a “Register” Subscription 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Let me tell you something interesting, 
commendable, and beautiful! Twenty- 
five years ago, or thereabouts, I was a 
Baptist pastor at Holley, N.Y. At that 
time I had six children and six hundred 
dollars a year. You can understand with- 
out being told that I had to pinch the 
pennies pretty hard, when I had any to 
pinch. Through the generosity of some 
friend of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a sum 
of money was provided that the paper 
might be sent to a selected list of min- 
isters. Fortunately, I was among that 
number, and for three or six months the 
paper came, and I read it with pleasure 
and profit, although not with complete 
approval of all that which was written. 
At the close of the period, I wrote to the 
BWditor thanking him for sending the paper 
and regretting that its visits had stopped. 
He was kind enough to send my letter 
to a subscriber living in Brooklyn by the 
name of Miss Emma L. Hall, and she 
wrote me telling me that she would be 
glad to send me her copy after she had 
read it. Of course I wrote thanking her 
for her kindness, and telling her that 
its reception would give Mrs. Weston and 
myself great pleasure. She commenced 
to send it at that time, and for twenty- 
jive years the paper has come every week 
or every two or three weeks, and all that 
time I never saw Miss Hall's face or heard 
her voice; but I could see the generosity 
of her heart, the kindness of her spirit, 
and the love of her soul in every line 
and letter of the address. I need not 
say that I wrote to her a score of times, 
and sent a picture of my family, includ- 
ing our one daughter and our five sturdy 
sons. I told her their names and where 
they were at school or work, and ap- 
parently she remembered them all and 
spoke of them from time to time in the 
letters that she wrote to me. 

I rarely yisit New York, but I went there 
the past week to see one of my boys, and 
of course I went over to Brooklyn to 242 
Charlton Avenue to see Miss Hall. When 
I inquired for her, the lady of the house 
where Miss Hall lived, with a tear in her 
eye and sympathy and sorrow in her 
voice, said: “Miss Hall died last night, 
and she was eighty-one years of age. A 
service will be held at her church to- 
night where a few friends who loved her 


will gather, and early to-morrow morning 
her remains will be taken to Portsmouth, 
N.H., to be buried. She remembered you 
and all the members of your family, and 
requested that THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
be sent to you as long as the subscription 
shall last.” 

It seems to me that such unwearied 
kindness and unfailing generosity lasting 
through all the weeks of twenty-five years 
is as remarkable as it is commendable 
and beautiful, and when I get “beyond 
the river,’ among the multitude of people 
that I know and love who abide there, 
Miss Hall will be among the first that 
I shall want to meet and greet. 

Amid all the problems and perplexities 
of this life in all its realms, one cannot 
be the recipient of such kindness without 
feeling that a good God has a large place 
in some hearts and lives, and that if more 
of us had a larger measure of His pres- 
ence in our souls it would make “life, 
death, and that vast forever, one grand 
sweet song.” 

Yours kindly, courteously, and 
appreciatively, 
JOSEPH WESTON. 

RocuestmErR, N.Y. 

[Editor’s Note: We say to Mr. Weston 
that few letters of appreciation have been 
more cordially welcomed in this office than 
this describing Miss Hall’s devotion to 
her faith. It is such intimations of the 
usefulness of THE Recister that simplify, 
and magnify, too, the editorial task.] 


Haiti—The Other Side 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A book lately reviewed in your columns 
gives unqualified praise to what the Ameri- 
can Marines have done in Haiti, and the 
reviewer accepts the author’s picture as 
correct. This ought not to pass without 
challenge. 

We had a treaty of “peace and amity” 
with Haiti. After some disorders, in 
which no American lives or American 
property were destroyed, we took forcible 
possession of the little Republic, and set 
up a military despotism over it, which has 
practically continued ever since. 

President Borno was not elected by the 
people, but installed by the American 
Marines. Under the new constitution 
which we forced upon Haiti, the Presi- 
dent appoints the Council, and the Council 
elects the President, so that Borno has 
been able to keep himself in power, al- 
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though he is detested by the people. 
Seven Haitian editors are now in jail , 
for asserting his unpopularity. In sending’ 
them there, Borno said, “These men will - 
remain in prison till I think of them 
again.” 

The constitution provides for elections 
every two years, but none have been 
permitted to be held for more than ten 
years—not even municipal elections. The 
Haitian Congress has not been allowed to 
meet since 1917. 

The constitution is now being “amended” 
so as to limit the right of free speech— 
already ignored—and of trial by jury, 
and to give the President the power to 
appoint and remove the judges. 

Your reviewer praises the achievements 
of the last ten years under “American 
influence.” There have been sanitary 
improvements, and a road has been built 
from Port au Prince to Cape Haitien, a 
monumental piece of work; but the method 
of its building was brutal. Our military 
authorities took advantage of an obsolete 
French law under which a man might be 
required to give three days of work a 
year on the roads near his home, and 
force a multitude of Haitians to work 
for weeks—some of them for months— 
far from their homes; kept them behind 
barbed wire, and shot them if they tried 
to escape. This led to a revolt in which 
our own authorities admit that 2,000 
Haitians were killed. The Haitians say 
3,000. 

From one end of Latin America to 
another, as well as throughout HPurope, 
our treatment of Haiti is looked upon 
as a serious reproach. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CHILMARK, MASS. 


“Theism is Humanism Plus’? 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTUR :— 

Humanists are becoming accustomed to 
hear their attitude grossly misrepresented 
by well-intentioned: conciliators; but the 
contribution made by a minister of our 
movement to your issue of July 28 
expresses such a persistent fallacy that, 
in the interests of clear thinking, we feel 
called upon to express it as our opinion 
that your contributor’s formula reveals 
a failure to appreciate the precise relation- 
ship of humanism and theism. 

In stating that “theism is humanism 
plus,” and that “the relationship is not 
antagonistic but supplementary,” Dr. Ree- 
cord reveals the fact that he is not com- 
pletely conversant with the implications 
of the humanistic movement. 

Dr. Reccord, in common with many 
theists, apparently assumes that human- 
ism, is simply a convenient synonym for 
the social stress in religion, and that the 
humanist. through some feeling of timid- 
ity, hesitates to press forward to the 
length to which the theist is prepared to 
go. The sooner this error is removed 
from the minds of discriminating people, 
the sooner we shall be able to find’ a 
basis for mutual understanding and effec- 
tive co-operation. 

On the contrary, we maintain that it 
is the humanist who is willing to go to 
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the full limits of religious thought. The 
humanist does not fear to take hold of 
' the concepts embodied in theism and sub- 
mit them-to rigorous analysis in the light 
of the findings of the religious sciences. 
In the interests of free and progressive 
(ene he does not hesitate to criticize 

d examine the most cherished of reli- 
gious beliefs in order to prove their valid- 
ity and worth. 

While humanism continues to empha- 
size the importance of the social aspects 
of organized religion, it has to-day become 
a formulated philosophy of life, a philoso- 
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phy of life which has as its basis the 
accumulating results of the scientific 
method. 

As such, it is inaccurate to describe 
humanism as being supplementary to, or 
included within, the scope of any of the 
historic theological systems. 

W. FRANK Swit. 

WILLIAM ELSDON. 

RAYMOND BENNETT BRAGG. 
ALFRED WALTERS HOBART. 


Meadville Theological School, 
CuicaGco, ILL. 


Hawau, Empire of Color and Charm 


A visitor gives intimate description 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


_ This is one of a number of letters made 
available for publication in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER through the courtesy of 
Unity: We regret that limited space pre- 
vents publication of all of them, for they 
contain just the personal note that makes 
description of other lands delightfully 
readable. 


DO NOT KNOW how much you care 

about Honolulu. It has its importance, 
as the first step in expansion of the 
American Empire westward. . . . Here on 
the Président Madison, adrift in the vast 
expanse of Pacific, one realizes how far- 
fiung that empire is. Navy women. at the 
next table are going to Guam—a distant 
isle one week’s journey by little steamer 
east from Manila. Nothing there but a 
naval station. Somewhere else on the 
map of the Pacific lie our Virgin Islands. 
And hayen’t we annexed something or 
other down towards Samoa? Anyway, we 
are one of the big powers claiming 
“rights” in the Pacific. Honolulu is first 
stop in our empire. 

Brilliant color of land and bay and 
hills! I had forgotten that land could 
look so wonderful. ... We came in yes- 
terday at dawn, with white and blue surf 
to right and left, golden sands, rain—vivid 
green hills from which the last rising 
clouds were disappearing into a gorgeous 
blue sky. Just as twenty years ago, boat- 
loads of Kanaka boys were diving for 
coins around the ship, or climbing her 
sides to dive from the topmost deck for 
a fee. But the standard of living has 
risen. A few coppers used to buy a dive; 
now they ask a quarter.... So we came 
slowly up to the dock. . 

Wreaths and wreaths of heavy-scented 
flowers waiting on the mainland to be 
hung over the necks of honored arriving 
guests. An orchestra playing “Aloha” 
with a feeling that brought tears! Then 
I noticed the returning Hawaiian princess 
whom they had gathered on the dock to 
welcome. Fat, brown, good-natured, in a 
shapeless cotton gown, she leaned over 
the railing with arms outstretched, calling 
soft little words of greeting to her waiting 
friends. Homely, middle-aged—yet every 
honey-sweet tone of her voice and every 
languorous motion of her arm was a les- 
son in warm-hearted charm. ; 

The “princesses” of Hawaii still keep 

their titles and social eminence; the 
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natives of Hawaii still keep title to such 
lands as they have not yet sold, and a 
position of equality in the islands. It 
doesn’t cost the American overlords any- 
thing, for the Hawaiians are dying out 
fast. A charming, well-built, languorous 
people, expert in swimming, surf-riding— 
but very inexpert in the modern gospel of 
work. They didn’t need to work until 
the white man came. But now Americans 
have bought up their lands for sugar and 
Pineapple plantations, and the price of 
real estate has risen beyond the purse of 
the original owners. Some of them still 
do a little farming; the government in 
which they are represented tries by chari- 
table grants to settle them on small farms 
in the lands they once roamed freely. 


ARMY DOMINATES SOCIAL LIFE 


I drove with old friends through the 
exquisite suburbs of Honolulu, up to the 
famous Pali, where you look suddenly 
down two thousand feet toward the surf 
and green lands on the windward side of 
the island, and where the fierce wind 
blowing up the gap whirled our auto 
against the cliff-side and broke its wind- 
shield. Honolulu is a city of glowing, 
many-colored blossoming trees, with wide- 
verandaed houses and people dressed in 
white. 

I talked with Professor Harada of the 
University of Hawaii and with other old 
friends, and began to see the social life 
behind the flowered surface. 

There is perhaps less race prejudice here 
than anywhere in the Pacific. Twenty years 
ago, when I last visited the islands, the 
upper social set was composed of every race 
and race mixture. Intermarriage between 
Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Americans, brought no social stigma. 
This old society still exists. “But the new 
army set has superseded it,” said a friend. 
“The army has dominated and ruined the 
social life of the islands. Lots of night 
life, and pretty free morals!” 

She added that we have in Honolulu 
what was before the war the largest army 
post in the world; and that Pearl Harbor 
is the largest naval station in the world. 
I haye no means of checking these state- 
ments, which sound interesting for a na- 
tion bragging of its peaceful intentions! 
They are big enough, anyway. 
one-third of all the Americans in Hawaii 
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are attached to the army—12,000 soldiers. 
All the Americans together are only some 
30,000. 


VOTING GOES BY COLOR 


The Japanese are the real population 
of the islands. Though forbidden now 
to come to Hawaii, since it is a part of 
the United States, they form over 40 per 
cent. of the total population. (With 
Chinese and Koreans they are much more 
than half.) They came in as coolies to 
work on the sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions. They preferred to work “on con- 
tract,” taking a definite job of piece work 
and putting men, women, and children at 
the job. Thus they rapidly saved money 
and became small capitalists, barbers, 
chauffeurs, jitney-owners. Tens of thou- 
sands still work on plantations, but, on 
the whole, the coolie class is now being 
filled by Filipinos in ever-increasing 
hordes imported for contract labor. 

The Orientals form over half the island 
population (Chinese, Japanese, and Ko- 
reans). But do they vote? Oh, no; this 
is the United States, where voting goes 
more or less by color. The only Japanese 
who vote are those who have been born 
on the islands, and cannot be denied the 
right of American citizenship. The Japan- 
ese, with 40 per cent. of the population, 
have some 5 per cent, of the votes... . 
However, babies are being born much 
faster in Japahese households than in 
white homes, and increasing numbers are 
reaching voting age. ... No doubt, when 
they grow too many, our ingenious democ- 
racy will find some way out of it. 

The Hawaiian Government is much exer- 
cised over the fact that some of its citizens 
(those with yellow skin) cannot visit the 
United States freely. They are American 
citizens, with birth certificates in an 
American territory; legally the Constitu- 
tion gives them freedom of movement any- 
where in our country. But the United 
States immigration authorities are above 
the law. 


JAPANESE GOOD CITIZENS 


The report of the Governor of Hawaii 
shows what good citizens the Japanese 
are. Of those eligible to vote, a larger 
proportion are registered than of Anglo- 
Saxons; they set more store by their 
citizenship. Their children stay in school 
so long that, although they form only 
40 per cent. of the population, they have 
more than half of the school-children. 
They have a smaller proportion of crime 
than any other race—less than that of the 
Caucasian, and only one-third as high as 
the Filipinos, who are apparently the un- 
ruly element. Among the dependent and 
delinquent children coming before the 
Juvenile Court, there are three times as 
many whites as Japanese, though the 
Japanese in the population outnumber the 
white four to one. 

Rather remarkably good citizens, one 
would say. ... Yet we Americans seem 
to fear them. 

As for capital versus labor! Well, the 
land is owned by American corporations ; 
the small middlemen are Chinese and 
Japanese; the coolie laborer is increas- 
ingly Filipino, with a certain number of 
Orientals. ... The Governor of the is- 
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lands and the supreme judges are ap- 
pointed by our friend Coolidge directly. ... 
Isn’t that enough? Do you wonder 
that American capitalists call it the 
“Paradise of the Pacific”? 

I was told there are no labor unions 
at all. I had no time to look them up, 
but obviously there are no strong ones. 
Strikes occur sometimes on national 
lines—the Filipino strike, the Japanese 
strike. ... Easily discredited as un- 
American, which of course it is; easily 
‘proken by importing more labor. 

Yet, strange to say,-the big corporations 
don’t have it all their own’ way. They 
want very much to import Chinese labor; 
it is much more efficient than Filipinos. 
But the Government at this point refuses. 
Also, in spite of the unhindered dominance 
of American capital, wages on plantations 
seem to be $25 a month and upward, 
with house, fuel, light, and doctor’s care 
thrown in—certainly the highest wages 
in the Far East, and hardly bad for 
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Europe. So even the far-away Filipino 
laborers also regard it as the Paradise 
of the Pacific, which apparently makes 
it unanimous. ... They volunteer to 
come in increasing thousands. 

I stand somewhat in awe of the ability 
of American capitalism. It is so sure of 
itself; it no longer worries about unre- 
liability of its labor any more than about 
unreliability of its machines. It takes 
pride in the best machines and keeps them 
oiled and tended; it takes pride also in 
the regimentation of its labor, and keeps 
up schools and clinics and kitchens with 
proper food. It discards ruthlessly but 
dispassionately all antiquated machinery 
or unadaptable human beings. It creates 
to serve its needs with new machinery by 
invention, and even a new human race by 
the processes of natural selection and elimi- 
nation. ... The Hawaiians don’t fit it; 
they die out. Other races are molded to 
fit it, and even, more or less, to like it, 
as they serve its needs. 


Those Thrilling, Lifting Emotions 


They provide the ecstasy of living 
GORDON KENT 


Y AN unfortunate combination of cir- 

cumstances, this generation has been 
deprived of the richest -treasure of its 
birthright, the treasure of ecstasy. 

We scarcely know what ecstasy is. So 
far from enjoying it, we are even suspi- 
cious of it. Has not religious emotionalism 
been sweepingly condemned by the very 
arbiters of propriety? And are we now 
to be asked to embrace it? Does it not 
savor of medieval mysticism, and live im- 
mured in monasteries, and in thwarted 
instincts seeking perverted compensation? 
Is it not pathological, within the margin 
of insanity, a dangerous form of mental 
unbalance? 

There is half-truth in this. WDestatic 
means deranged. It means to be beside 
one’s self. It means to be moved out of 
place. It means, not joy, but excessive 

_ joy. It means rapture, the condition of 
one who is carried away. It means to 
be exalted, to be transported, to be ravished 
with extreme delight. 

Then do we want this minor madness? 
Is it not better to possess ourselves, to 
be cool and collected? Is it wholesome 
to be intoxicated with exaggerated feeling? 

It is unwholesome not so to be. 

Ecstasy is Nature’s way with us. She 
has designed us for deep excitements. 
Great powers of response sleep in our 
blood awaiting the magic touch of her own 
stimuli. The feelings leap at the call of 
beauty. We are ready at an instant’s 
notice to respond to the summons with 
heroic impulses and astonishing energy. 
As the bird is adapted for flight in the 
insubstantial air, so the spirit of man is 
adapted to ascend in exultation and to 
earry its widest, fastest flight upon the 
unseen element of inspiration. As the fish 
is adapted to water, so is the mind of man 
to be bathed in ecstatic delights, to enjoy 
its freedom there, and there to find its 
full measure of complete and exuberant 
living. 


So great is our affinity for excitement 
that if we do not find emotional satiety 
in the regular course of our lives, we tend 
to seek it in irregular, and often harm- 
ful, ways. 

Every social worker knows that in those 
cities and in those classes of workers 
where the lot of the laborer is hardest, 
where the hours are longest and the tedium 
of drudgery greatest, there one finds also 
the greatest alcoholism, and the strong- 
hold of vice; while, at the other extreme, 
the monotony of plush-upholstered, over- 
stuffed luxury is broken by the same 
excesses. 


HUNGERS FOR SENSATION 


The human spirit craves excitement. It 
hungers for sensation. It thirsts for emo- 
tion. It wants to feel to the stretch of its 
capacity, and then to overflow. This is 
Nature’s good and right way. 

Consider the phenomenon of falling in 
love. It is a possession, a madness. This 
blushing, this shyness, this anguish of sus- 
pense, this despair, this beating hope, this 
rayishment, this preoccupation night and 
day—is all this necessary? Would it not 
be better if the lovers were tranquil, bal- 
anced, sensible, and self-possessed? Per- 
haps it would, but it would not be natural. 
The genuineness of such a calm Joye would 
be suspected. Love is ecstatic. 

Then, marriage. Would a platonic mar- 
riage be enviable? The happiness of mar- 
riage is its fervent affection. Nothing else 
can glorify home, and make it magnetic. 
The marriage that is cool is doomed. It 
eannot surmount the strains of everyday 
contact. Ecstasy is the mercury that 
grades domestic life, high or low. 

A dispassionate life can no more be a 
success than a dispassionate marriage. 
See the way in which a man applies him- 
self to some work or hobby which is con- 
genial to him. He devotes himself to it 
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with an excessive absorption. He excludes 


all other concerns and occupations. He is’ 
impatient of any other topic of conversa- 


tion. He busies himself with it all day 
long, and even dreams of it at night. 
With such an inordinate excess of zeal 
does Nature endow us even in trifles. 


THAT GREAT POWER—INSPIRATION 


Not only is life tame, stale, flat, and — 


dull without strong feeling and deep ex- 
citement, but without great stimuli we are 
small and weak and poor, and cannot 
reach our greatest possibilities. Men 
grow heroic by surmounting difficulties, 
but they will not surmount difficulties un- 
less they are sustained by powerful 
enthusiasm. Men grow strong by putting 
forth their whole strength again and again. 
But it is against nature to do that unless 
moved by urgent incentives. To show the 
most abandoned courage in the face of the 
dangers of life we must be stirred to the 
deepest recesses of our being. To ignore 
the pains, tortures, and indignities of life, 
as did the ancient martyrs, we must be 
taken up with inner raptures. We are not 
men until we are moved. : 

Our abilities lie dormant and unguessed 
until that great power—inspiration—seizes 
us. How are great music, fine poetry, and 
striking statues and paintings produced? 
Our very attributes are numb and frozen 
until some miracle of the emotions warms 
us. Then our arteries pulse and our 
hands become dexterous, and we obey the 
fiats of the creative spirit. What was con- 
gealed becomes fluid; the artist who was 
a glacier becomes a rushing torrent. Only 
in ecstasy can we find full freedom of ex- 
pression. Until we have entered this 
astonishing state, we do not know our- 
selves, or what we can do. 

We are constituted and equipped for 
ecstasy, and without it we can live only 
subnormal lives, on what is really a sub- 
human level. Through ecstasy we may 
reach heroic stature and taste the nectar 
of life; without it our best powers and 
our greatest energies will never come into 
play, and we shall rust our lives uselessly 
away as a lost ax rusts away in the mold. 
In ecstasy we become as lighted windows 
guiding the benighted, or as signal fires 
calling men to arms; without it we shall 
be buried as torches that never flamed. 

How, then, may we become ecstatic? 
Shall we somehow whip ourselves into a 


frenzy, shall we work up our feelings, 


shall we induce these emotional states ac- 
cording to some formula? : 
No. That would be religious emotional- 
ism, artificially induced, foaming shal- 
lows—not a deep, constant, navigable river. 
True ecstasies are the legitimate, appro- 
priate, and natural responses to stimuli 
so great that anything less than rapture 
is a reflection upon.our ability to appre- 
hend, to appreciate, or to function. They 
are as natural as the flowering of a plant 
which turns its face only to the sun. They 
are as natural as the tides that result 
when the sea bares herself to the moon. 
They come spontaneously to the man who, 
standing on this wonderful earth, beneath 
the majestic skies, simply opens his eyes. 
Awake, thou that sleepest ! 


> 
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Savir Feeding Russia 
WALTER F. GREENMAN 
Tue FAMIND IN Sovinr RussiA, 1919-1923. 
The Operations of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. By H. H, Fisher. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


The United States has never closed any 
episode in its history with a nobler record, 
untarnished at every point. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the record has been 
prepared by a skilled historian, painstak- 
ingly accurate, judicial in weighing evi- 
dence, modest and tolerant in estimating 
motives—where there was room for doubt, 
one who has made a great work absorb- 
ingly interesting, and withal possessed of 
a salt of humor rare among historians. 
The bulk of the work is too great for a 
hasty survey. Even one careful reading 
of this big volume is scarcely enough. 
Millions confront us in every chapter : mil- 
lions dying of hunger, millions of dollars 
raised, while millions of tons of foodstuffs 
and medical supplies were at the shores 
of Russia before the Soviet Government 
was fully aware that Secretary Hoover 
and his associates meant business. With 
the same boundless energy that America 
flung itself into the War, the American 
Relief Administration mobilized the finest 
types of character and ability to achieve 
the impossible. And its task was almost 
impossible, because, at home, suspicion 
and fierce opposition had to be overcome; 
while, in Russia, the transportation system 
‘was little more than parallel streaks of 
iron rust and a right of way. Even worse 
was the extreme distrust of the most 
radical element in the Soviet Government, 
combined with the incapacity of inexpe- 
rienced officials. But why distrust friends 
who bring food to succor a starving people? 
In answering this question, Professor 
Fisher’s book takes on an incidental and 
imponderable value. Most studies of 
Russia are written by friends or foes, each 
intent on maintaining his specific thesis. 
This author had no such purpose; so his 
testimony of the bare facts and conditions 
the American Relief Administration en- 
countered, gives one a clear understanding 
of conditions in a country that has recently 
undergone revolution. America’s gift of 
food puzzled the Soviet. With one hand a 
Cabinet officer was offering food to the 
starving, while another officer in the same 
— was selling arms to General 

rangel to carry on a counter-revolution. 
Well did the Soviet know the potent value 
of food, to deliver or withhold, since but 
for the fact that masses of men were 
hungry and cold there could have been no 
revolution. This delivery of food might 
be a part of the same policy as the delivery 
of arms to the eriemy, seeking to restore 
the old Czarist régime. 

No better or more vivid picture of the 
burdens and difficulties met by the small 
group which leads a revolution has been 
given us. The author is not out to dis- 
tribute praise or blame; his only words 
of censure are for men who failed to live 


up to their promises, and full often he 
explains what was subsequently learned— 
that it was not possible for them to do as 
they had agreed or as they had been 
ordered. There is no word of brag or 
hokum in the entire book. The plain 
recital of what its workers dared and 
endured and accomplished constitutes one 
of the brightest pages in American history, 
and it makes one glad he is an American 
and a brother man. 


Disappointing 

SPrRirUAL VALUES AND ETERNAL Lire. The 
Ingersoll Lecture, 1927. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. ‘ 

We began this book with keen interest 
and curiosity. We regret to say that we 
finished it with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. What there is of it is excellent, 
a thesis clearly stated and cogently argued 
to a logical conclusion; but it is more of a 
well-articulated skeleton than a body of 
warm, breathing, ample life. The reader 
is left with an impression of paucity and 
thinness. Dr. Fosdick is one of the lead- 
ing preachers of the day. A scholar and 
a prophet, whatever he does, he does well. 
Of him, generally, it can be said, as of 
Goldsmith, “He touches nothing he does 
not adorn.” Almost everything he writes 
has the stamp of a personality interest- 
ing and original. Some years ago, his 
book, The Assurance of Immortality, was 
a distinct contribution to the subject. It 
was, therefore, 
should have been inyited to give this 
year’s Ingersoll Lecture. That he should 
have failed to make full use of the op- 
portunity entrusted to him is, therefore, 
the more regrettable. Basing his faith in 
human survival after death on the fact 
of the four main “spiritual values which 
man experiences and creates,” Truth, 
Beauty, Goodness, and Love, Dr. Fosdick 
proceeds to reason in a straight line, 
building up an argument clear and con- 
vincing, but wholly lacking in side issues, 
almost empty of illustrations—the result 
being a book of barely forty pages. The 
statement is lucid. It has the ring of 
sound conviction. But its very brevity 
prevents it from contributing much, if 
anything, of value to the literature of the 
subject, or from winning a conspicuous 
place in a series which includes such 
mightier treatises as Fiske’s Life Hver- 
lasting, Crothers’ The Endless Life, and 
Dole’s The Hope of Immortality. 


A.R. H. 
Blood-Curdling 
Mourper in THE Mazn. By J. J. Connington. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Oompany. $2.00. 


The literary crime wave continues in 
full flood, with no sign of ebbing. Still 
from the publishers comes what appears 
to be an endless succession of detective 
stories, most of them concerned with elu- 


entirely fitting that he 
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cidating murder as a fine art. Not even 
in the palmiest days of Wilkie Collins 
and Emile Gaboriau has the reading public 
been enabled to sup so full on horrors. 
And, manifestly, the end is not yet. Among 
the latest of tales of this variety, and one 
of the best, is Murder in the Maze. The 
reader. will find it better in every way 
than the author’s The Dangerfield Talis- 
man, published earlier in the year. Eng- 
lish in its setting, it piles thrill on thrill. 
Beginning with not one homicide, but two, 
with ingenuity as well as plausibility it 
leads from one blood-curdling situation 
to another ; suspicion, in orthodox fashion, 
being directed to one character after an- 
other, until in the final chapter the mys- 
tery is cleared up, and the murderer re- 
ceives his full deserts. Mr. Connington 
handles his complicated plot with an origi- 
nality and imagination certain to grip 
the attention of whoever reads his opening 
chapters, and to hold it to the end. Per- 
haps one reason for our liking the book 
is that we spotted the real criminal soon 
after he first appeared. 


A. R. A. 
A Thriller 
Toe “CANARY” Murper Case. A PuHito 
VANCE Story. By S. S. Van Dine. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Whoever 8. 8S. Van Dine may be, as a 
writer of detective stories he wields a 
skillful pen. Good as was his Benson Mur- 
der Case, The “Canary” Murder Case is 
even better. Dramatic, plausible, absorb- 
ing to the last page, the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes has never produced anything 
more thrilling. We can scarcely imagine 
anything of the kind more ably done. 
With a restraint that carefully avoids all 
temptation to revel in sensational horrors, 
thereby giving the story a consistent ap- 
pearance of verisimilitude, the investiga- 
tion of a particularly revolting crime is 
earefully worked out to its conclusion in 
the conviction of the perpetrator of the 
deed. This is done in a manner calculated 
to inspire the envy and admiration of the 
most hardened reader of this type of fic- 
tion. Best of all is the climax, brought 
about in a way which for ingenuity and 
originality is a veritable triumph. 

A,B. H, 


Tabloid Review 


Tue GOSPEL OF OppoRTUNITY. By Charles 
HB. Schofield. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

A dozen sermons from Casper, Wyo., in- 
teresting, full of personal experience and 
anecdote, sometimes rather conversa- 
tional in tone, yet permeated with the 
eloquence that is sincerity. They are 
“ventures in the interpretation of the 
gospel of Jesus”; and the gospel, as this 
preacher proclaims it, is “the undreamed- 
of possibilities of human life through the 
grace of God in Christ.” With perhaps a 
different approach, what he is stressing in 
these sermons is precisely the gospel of 
Channing—the dignity and essential good- 
ness and high possibility of human nature. 

F.B. 8, 


The Christian Register 


The Lantern of the Iris 


BLANCHE BLIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, down through the 
Valley of the Rice Felds, stole a mist. 
This often happened: In springtime there 
was the Mist of Plum Blossoms making 
the gardens look as, though wrapped in 
moist clouds of plum-blossom coloring. 
There was the Mist of the honorable 
Cherry that changed the gardens into an 
enchanting picture of blushing fog. The 
Mist of the Wistaria was as though the 
bluish and lavender shadows of Fujiyama, 
the sacred mountain of Japan, had settled 
in vapory loveliness here and there through 
the land. 

But the mist of the Once-upon-a-time 
was not a flower kind, but a wet mist 
rising from the stream that flowed through 
the Valley. The mist hid objects so that 
only those close at hand could be seen. 

Besides being wet, it was a morning 
mist and ought not to have been one to 
frighten a lad who had seen many mists 
of morning and many of evening. An 
evening mist, aS everyone knows, grows 
thicker as night darkens; but a morning 
mist more often becomes thin as the day 
brightens, and sometimes the sun breaks 
through it so suddenly that away goes 
the mist before you know it. 

But here was a mist that made a young 
lad shiver upon a warm morning, though 
he stood in his father’s own garden and 
not far from the house itself. He would 
have given anything to be back under the 
shelter of the roof—and he might haye 
been but for his foolish habit of being 
afraid in the dark. And that night he had 
dreamed of dragons, and called out so 
many times that his father had said 
to him: 

“Never will you be brave like our 
honorable Ancestors if you do not over- 
come your fears. See, now! Haye dreams 
ever harmed you? Have the shadows 
been anything but shadows? Look, it is 
yet dark, but day is not far off. Show me 
you can be braye. Dress quickly, and 
through the dark go to the old Lantern 
of the Iris. There stay until I come to 
you at daybreak. The night is your 
friend.” 

“But, my father,’ said the lad, looking 
through the open shoji, the Japanese win- 
dow, “it is a night of mist. The shadows 
will hide the sun.” 

“What of that?’ exclaimed the father. 
“Remember that one of the noble Ances- 
tors so loved the mists of night that his 
pictures of mist-veiled scenes are yet 
known through all the land. You have 
much of his skill with the brushes. See 
what picture may come into your mind 
to show you that even the mist breath of 
night is your friend also.” 

So that is the way young Maka’s adven- 
ture came about. He must show himself 
brave, to be worthy of his brave Ances- 
tors. Not one of them had cried out at a 
mere dream of dragons! 

It was no easy thing to go alone down 


the dark garden path to the stream. But 
he found his way to the old stone Lantern, 
and put his arms about it gladly. Shadows 
and dark mists never had harmed it al- 
though they had wrapped it about through 
many years... Hyvery night the old Lantern 
was alone; yet it stood like a brave warrior 
Ancestor. Maka stood so close to the 
pedestal that he could feel his heart beat 
against the stone. It was as though the 
Lantern’s brave heart were beating a 
welcome to him. Maka’s shivering stopped 
as he clung to his garden friend. 

Then he heard a slight noise—the soft 
rustling of the Iris leaves near the base 
of the pedestal. Rustling could not harm 
anyone. The Lantern heard it every night, 
perhaps! Maka began to like the music 
the noise made with the murmer of the 


Dandelion Fluff 


O voyager a-sailing 
Across the stainless blue; 
O happy little traveler 
I long to go with you! 
To dance beneath the sunshine 
One golden summer hour, 
Then seek the brown earth’s waiting 
breast, 
And some day be a flower. 
—Kate Louise Brown. 


Sentence Sermon 


His eye seeth every precious thing. 
—ZJob. wuviti, 10. 


little stream. He even let go his hold on 
the Lantern, and took a few steps to the 
edge of the shallow stream, that he might 
better hear the sounds. It made him take 
a deep breath, to hear other sounds from 
across the stream. But back of him was 
the Lantern of the Iris, placed there by 
one of the brave warrior Ancestors. Many 
times must the brave warrior Ancestor 
have heard the same noises. Maka soon 
guessed the other sounds were the swish- 
ings of the sedges as the wind blew across 
them. It became a fine game to guess 
each new sound he heard. 

“T should like to be a great warrior and 
hear many noises!” cried Maka, aloud, 
feeling really brave for the first time in 
his life. ‘Not even a loud noise should 
make me hide!” ; 

“Plump!” came a loud splash in front 
of him, from the mist-hidden center of 
the stream: i 

Maka gave a leap backward toward his 
friend, the Lantern. But the bold Lantern 
had not leaped. What was a sudden, loud 
splash to a brave warrior! Maka was 
ashamed to have jumped at the first sound 
that came after he had said those words. 
That-loud splash was but the jumping of 
one of the red carp that swam in the 
water! 

And when next a quick, shrill, really 
startling sound came through the mist, the 
boy made himself stand without a quiver, 


' blossoms, 


(10) 


as up toward the sky flew a large bird 
giving its harsh, waking cry. The brave 


feeling came back to Maka. This time he : 


had not been a coward! 

He saw that dawn was coming. Every 
minute the mist grew lighter. He could 
see the Iris leaves at his feet. He stooped 
to find the stalks which later would 
blossom. The blossoms of ‘his father’s 


favorite bronze-color kind made Maka 


think of the heads of dragons. At that 
thought, his dreams of the night came 
into his mind. But now he was so brave 
the dream dragons were nothing at all.- 

Yes, there were the growing Iris stems 
budded. There were many of them, and 
suddenly a thought came to him that 
made him smile. He could see the large 
stones along the edge of the water. Some 
of these he brought to the Iris plants. 
Carefully and without breaking the bud 
stalks, he laid them flat, and placed a 
stone upon each at a little distance below 
the budding head. He knew that the bud- 
ding stalks would begin to grow up 
toward the light again, while the lower 
parts had to lie flat because of the stones. 
That would make a bend in the stems, so 
that when the buds opened, he could place 
the cut stalks in his father’s favorite low 
dish for flower-arrangements, and the Iris 
instead of standing upright, 
would point their heads outward and look 
more than ever like little heads of dragons. 

It was light, indeed, by the time Maka 
had the stones all placed. Besides, the 
mist was becoming pinkish as the rising 
sun climbed the sky. At the moment the 
golden rays began to make the mist float 
off, Maka saw his father coming down the 
pathway. .The house servant was bring- 
ing a tempting breakfast. 

More than ever like a brave warrior 
Maka felt after that early meal in the 
beautiful garden. The father said: 

“And what have you found, my son? 
Do you yet fear dragons?” 

“T will show you,” replied Maka. “I 
have found many things. Seven days from 
now, you shall see my dragons,” 

Exactly seven days later Maka set be- 
fore his father the dragon arrangement in 
the low dish, to prove himself as brave as 
the very Lantern of the Iris! 

[All rights reserved] 


Do Movies Interest Animals? 


A German scientist, as a result of much 
experimenting, says that cats, birds and 
snakes respond to moving pictures as 
though they were seeing real objects, but 
that dogs show no interest in them. Dur- 
ing the tests cats bristled when a large 
dog appeared on the screen ; domestic fowl 
were frightened at sight of a hawk hover- 
ing over a field, and wild birds showed 
varying degrees of interest. Owls were 
almost human in their attentiveness, and 
one excitable rooster flew repeatedly at a 
film enemy. When flies and worms were 
shown, life-size, on the screen, various 
reptiles snapped at them, and seemed sur- 
prised when they caught nothing. 


[Aucusr 18 1927 
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Broadcasting Unitarianism 


One Hundred Years Ago 


NE hundred years ago, in July of 1827, 

there went forth from Keene, N.H., 
the first number of a monthly publication 
with the avowed purpose of diffusing 
“pure Christianity and liberal principles 
more extensively, and in a mode more 
edifying than discussions in controversy 
usually admit.” The publication appeared 
under the imposing title The Liberal 
Preacher: or a Monthly Publication of 
Sermons by Living Ministers, and carried 
twenty-four pages, nine by six inches 
in size. 

The guiding spirit in this venture was 
Rey. T. R. Sullivan, then minister of the 
IKkeene Congregational Society, whose name 
graced the cover page as editor. An array 
of distinguished clergymen approved the 
venture and served as contributors. On 
the inside cover page of the first number 
these men were listed in the following 
order : 

“Rey. Dr. Ripley of Concord, Mass.; 
Rey. Dr. Porter of Roxbury; Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft of Worcester; Rey. Prof. Ware 
of Cambridge; Rev. Dr. Kirkland, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Rev. Dr. 
Thayer of Lancaster; Rey. Dr. Gray of 
Roxbury; Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline; 
Rey. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth; Rey. Dr. 
Channing of Boston; Rey. Dr. Tuckerman 
of Boston; Professor Willard of Cam- 
bridge; Rey. Dr. Edes of Providence, R.I.; 
Rey. Dr. Lowell of Boston; Rev. Dr. Flint 
of Salem; Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
Me. ; Rev. Dr. Parker of Portsmouth, N.H.; 
Rey. Dr. Willard of Deerfield; Rev. Prof. 
Norton of Cambridge; Rev. Francis Park- 
man of Boston; Rev. Henry Ware of 
Boston; Rey. John Brazer of Salem; Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood of Boston; Rey. 
James Walker of Charlestown; Rey. Con- 
vers Francis of Watertown; Rey. E. T. 
Sewall, Rey. J. G. Palfrey, Rev. Jared 
Sparks, Rev. John Pierpont of Boston; 
Rey. Orville Dewey of New Bedford.” 
This list was added to with succeeding 
issues. 

Now one might be led to suppose that 
Mr. Sullivan would have had in mind the 
spreading of the liberal gospel in the 
State of New Hampshire alone, but such 
was not the case. In the eighth issue 
it is noted that agencies for the new 
publication had been established in various 
States: five in Maine, seventeen in New 
Hampshire, twenty-six in Massachusetts, 
three in Vermont, two in. New York, and 
one each in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, and Canada. 

The project, then, was one of no mean 
ambition, and speaks much for the zeal 
of the man who undertook it. Much of 
that zeal is revealed in the preface to 
the first number, which oddly enough ap- 
pears on the last two pages. To the 
Unitarian of to-day this preface is inter- 
esting, for it carried something of 
prophecy. It was in these words: 

“It is believed that the greater portion 
of the American public are acquainted 


WILTON BH. CROSS 


with Unitarian Christianity chiefly, if not 
solely, through the medium of prejudice. 
Its adherents have been denounced; its 
principles, its tendencies, its books, its 
teachers, stigmatized as poisonous, ruin- 
ous, disorganizing, infidel, undermining 
revelation, and trampling upon the cross, 
injurious to society, and fatal to the soul. 
Of those who might be willing, if re- 
spectfully invited, to judge for themselves, 
many from their situation want the op- 
portunity. The Liberal Preacher will 
supply all with the means of hearing. It 
in effect throws open the doors of our 
temples of worship even to the most dis- 
tant. A voice from our pulpit may reach 
to every fireside. If it utters not the 
words of truth and faith and seriousness, 
breathes no right spirit, and conveys no 
glad tidings and saving influences to the 
hungry and perishing soul, let it speak 
no more. The Liberal Preacher, while it 
would exert a proper influence on the 
present age, looks still further. Future 
generations may survey the present era 
of the Christian Church with a calmer 
interest. HWxisting controversies will then 
be tested by their merits, and party names 
and distinctions will be eliminated by the 
memorials left behind them. Sermons 
written in the course of professional duty, 
whether they unfold a truth or expose an 
error,—to root the latter from the under- 
standing, and to plant the former in the 
heart,—are perhaps the best commentaries 
on tenets. The argument that convinces, 
and the eloquence that thrills now, will 
not lose strength or pathos by time. Let 
The Liberal Preacher exhibit a specimen 
of the pulpit labors, doctrinal and prac- 
tical, of Unitarian Ministers, and the name 
which they bear will descend to after 
times as clear from the reproaches now 
cast upon it, as triumphant over the 
prejudice that gives them utterance, or 
haply the errors and the spirit that 
cherish it.” 

Surely this prophecy is not yet com- 
pletely fulfilled; for, indeed, there is still 
prejudice resulting from the errors and 
the spirit that cherish it—but a long way 
has been traveled toward its fulfillment. 

The first issue of 7'he Preacher was given 


over to two sermons, the first being by 


Rey. Orville Dewey of New Bedford, Mass., 
on “Religious Anxiety,’ from the text: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” We find Mr. Dewey here 
urging the propriety of diligent endeavors 
to obtain salvation, and arguing the 
necessity of religious solicitude for one’s 
soul “from the principles of the mind, 
from’ the analogy of earthly pursuits, 
from the infinite worth of a religious 
character, and the extreme difficulty of 
acquiring it; and in the second place, 
from the evident and universal tenor of 
the New Testament.” 

The second sermon in that first issue 
was by Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, Mass., 
on “The Office of Reason in the Concerns 
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of Religion.” He used as a text, Isaiah 
i:18: “Come now, and let us reason to- 
gether; saith the Lord.” The sermon 
argues the truth of four points: 

1. ‘Reason renders men capable of reli- 
gion, and every office to which they are 
called in this high concern, whether it 
relate to doctrine or precept, to faith or. 
practice, is a rational exercise.” 

2. “It is by the sober exercise of reason 
that men acquire a knowledge of doctrines 
revealed.” 

3. “In the application of Christian 
principles reason is essential.” 

4, “When errors are introduced into the 
pure and simple system of Christianity, 
their correction can be expected only by 
the right use of enlightened reason.” 

One hundred years old these sermons 
are, yet they might well be preached to- 
day, for salvation is still to be achieved 
and reason must still be exalted. 

One wonders what success this publish- 
ing venture of a century ago achieved. 
Did many subscribe gladly, or did it soon 
go the way of many religious journals? 
The writer is not aware as to the length 
of days which The Liberal Preacher en- 
joyed. The last issue of which he knows— 
the last in a file of the magazine now the 
property of the Unitarian Church in Con- 
cord, N.H.—is dated November, 1831. The 
sermon in this issue was by Rev. Joseph 
Field of Weston, Mass., on “The Care of 
Providence.” One can but wish that the 
care of Providence was over The Liberal 
Preacher, permitting it to grow in circula- 
tion and influence long after 1831. 


Alliance of Rowe, Mass., 


Has Silver Anniversary 


The branch of the Women’s General 
Alliance at Rowe, Mass., observed its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on July 21. At 
the afternoon meeting, which was open 
to the public, and at which visitors were 
present from other alliances and churches, 
letters of greeting were read from Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard and Rey. Anita T. 
Pickett, former ministers, and greetings 
were brought from Deerfield, Mass., by 
Mrs. Charles P. Wellman, and from Wal- 
pole, N.H. by Mrs. Robert M. L. Holt. 
It was pleasant to see at the meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. Holt, who were settled at 
Rowe in former years, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wellman, ofttime visitors and valued for 


their work in establishing the Rowe 
Young People’s Camp. With the Well- 


mans came also other friends from Deer- 
field. An address on “The Hxperiment 
of the Liberal Church” was given by Rey. 
Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass. 

Supper was served in the Town Hall. 
Later in the evening a concert with read- 
ingS was given in the same place by 
Greenfield entertainers before a _ large 
audience. 


Mr. Loughran Back 


Rey. and Mrs. Joseph 8. Loughran and 
their three-months-old baby daughter 
Elizabeth arrived in New York City, Fri- 
day, August 5, on the Berengaria, after 
a year in Europe. Mr. Loughran spent 
two semesters in Oxford University study- 
ing history and theology. 
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Humility as Means to an End 
| versus Inferiority Complexes 


RUE HUMILITY, as a means to an 

end, not as an end in itself, has been 
carefully distinguished from inferiority 
complexes, in a sermon by Rev. J. Hrnest 
Bryant, one of the recent accessions to 
the Unitarian fellowship of ministers. 
Speaking at a noonday meeting in the 
Unitarian parish house at Newburyport, 
Mass., he took as texts: “He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be.exalted,’ from the 
Christian Scriptures; and “To attain God, 
the heart must be lowly,” from the Dindu 
writings. Mr. Bryant said, in part: 

“In defining this standard of humility, 
the Hindu scriptures are more specific 
than the Christian. The reason for this 
is obvious. Jesus had such a strong 
consciousness of God in his own heart that 
he assumed that men would understand 
humility as a pathway to God, and as an 
aid in learning and doing God’s will. 
Had Jesus foreseen how his teaching of 
humility would be misinterpreted, he 
would no doubt have defined it at greater 
length. If we are to accept the accounts 
we have of Jesus, he was ‘what the 
modern psychologist would call an in- 
tegrated personality. He succeeded in 
overcoming all the inferiority complexes 
and repressions which hampered the spir- 
itual development of most men in his 
time, and which hampered the spiritual 
development of men to-day. 

“By inferiority complex, the psycholo- 
gist means that state of mind which re- 
sults from hopelessly contrasting one’s 
Own weakness and shortcomings with the 
strength and ability of other persons. I 
say hopelessly, because it is important and 
essential that we should compare our own 
ability with that of other persons, both 
with persons smaller and persons greater 
than ourselves; but it should be done 
with the firm belief that we ourselves 
may attain the heights occupied by those 
persons who stand aboye-us, and even 
go beyond them. But the inferiority com- 
plex develops when, shamed by our own 
inferiority, we try to get rid of our shame, 
to raise ourselves up, by depreciating and 
degrading every one else. 

“Jesus seems to have been free from 
these inferiority complexes. But after 
the death of Jesus, Paul and others began 
to emphasize sin and the depravity of 
human nature. The result has been that 
inferiority complexes have become 
thoroughly embedded in the Christian 
consciousness. When Jesus spoke of sin 
he meant wrong thinking, wrong atti- 
tudes, and not the depravity of human 
nature. 

“Humility may be considered from two 
angles: humility before other persons, and 
humility before God. 

“Humility in the presence of great men 
is a noble sentiment, as it is a natural 
one. It is not only natural, but essential, 
that a capable teacher should cause his 
pupil to see the shortness of his own 
stature, as compared with that of his 
teacher. Because if a pupil erroneously 
assumes that he knows more than his 


teacher, in most instances, he is not only 
ignorant, but hopelessly ignorant. 

“True humility brings with it not only 
a willingness to be taught, but also a 
faith that one may eventually equal, and 
even excel, the wisdom of the teacher. 
The true teacher will consider it a part 
of his duty to inspire his pupil with this 
high ideal. Jesus said to his disciples 
more than once: ‘Greater works than 
these shall ye do.’ 

“He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,’ because only as a man humbles 
himself can he acquire that teachableness 
which will enable him to grow and develop. 
But humility must not be an end in itself; 
for this leads to self-depreciation and to 
inferiority complexes, and prevents a man 
from doing that great work in the world 
which God would have him do. 


Meditations for To-day 
Gnorch LAURENCE PARKDR 


There is only one real college in the world, 
and that is the world itself. To be educated 
means to begin early and never stop going to 
this college. If a man confuses graduation 
with education, he might as well stop before 
he begins. 

Most colleges do not give courses in indus- 
try, or self-control, or friendship, or courtesy, 
or patience, or forgiveness, or courage, or joy, 
or peace. These are extra-curricular activities, 
and they may come as secondaries. But the 
world gives them as main studies, and happy 
is the man or woman who takes these courses 
all his life long. 

Most people criticize the world instead of 
thinking of it as Alma Mater. Religion is 
just the willingness to go to school to the 
world, and ask what it really teaches. 

Before a man goes very far he will find that 
the world teaches something about another 
world, a world inside himself, and a world 
above his daily acts. To move masterfully in 
these is to be educated; to move in them with 
peace and hope is religion. 

Grant us, O Spirit, to go to school to the 
world in loving affection until we are educated 
in the unseen realities that live within us and 
about us. 


“A man who has developed all his 
powers, and who utilizes these powers, is 
a much greater credit to God than a weak 
person who nurses his inferiority com- 
plexes. A man must reach a degree of 
independence before he can be humble. A 
man’s ability to exercise the virtue of 
humility increases as he grows and de- 
velops otherwise. 

“This brings us to the question of hu- 
mility before God. As in the case of 
humility before man, so here, one must 
exercise first of all a spirit of teachable- 
ness. Just as some children consider 
themselves wiser than their teacher, so 
some adults, stimulated by a taste of 
knowledge, consider themselves greater 
than God. Natural science has developed 
so rapidly within the past fifty years that 
it has caused some persons to lose their 
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perspective. They tell us that the gods 


‘are dead, and have no place in the life) 
But every’ true | 


of a thinking person. 
scientist living to-day recognizes a Some- 


thing, a Power, working in and through all — 


things, and molding all life in accordance 
with His divine purpose. Christians call 
this power God. The terminology is not 
essential. 

““To attain God, the heart must be 
lowly,’ declare the Hindu scriptures. This | 
expression reveals the true function of 
humility—to attain God. Unless it 
achieves this end, humility is worthless. 

“In order to attain God, our hearts 
must be lowly. But they must be at the 
same time receptive. We must have faith, 
as the Buddhist had, and as Jesus had, 
that we can attain God. This faith has 
characterized every great mystic, every 
profoundly religious man, whether of 
Christian, Hindu, Mohammedan, or other 
faiths. The beginning of every experi- 
ence of God is humility. This is what 
Jesus meant when he said ‘Except ye be- 
come as a little child, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“A man who thus claims to be one with 
God makes himself liable to charges of 
egotism, of vanity, of self-conceit, which 
are the very antitheses of humility. But 
every great mystic, whether Christian, 


-Hindu, Mohammedan, or Confucian, has 


achieved this unity and identity with 
God. It is a significant fact that this 
same conception of man’s relation to God 
was developed by a Hindu mystic of the 
seventh century, Sankara, who had never 
heard of Christianity or of Christian 
mystics. 

“Thus true humility not only destroys 
a man’s false pride, so that he will strive 
always to love and to serve others, but 
it wakens and develops those godlike 
qualities which lie dormant in every man. 
It colors the whole of his life with the 
beauty of God’s holiness, so that in the 
perfection of his experience he can say 
with Jesus, ‘I and my Father are one.’ 

“The laws of humility apply to the 
collective life of man, as well as to the 
individual. History abounds in the fall 
and destruction of nations which sought 
to exalt themselves, and lord it over other 
nations. 
triotism, is one of the strongest forces 
making for modern warfare. That nation 
which humbles itself, and seeks to live 
at peace with all men, need have no fear 
of war. 

“T have said that humility implies 
teachableness. In order to be able to 
teach another, we must first learn the 
thing we are to teach, and embody it in 
our very lives; we must live it. This 
applies to nations and churches as well 
as to individuals. Through personal con- 
tact with Hindu students in this country, 
I have learned that intelligent Hindus re- 
sent bitterly the efforts of evangelical 
organizations to ‘save the lost souls’ of 
the people of India. They challenge the 
claim that Christianity is a higher reli- 
gion than Buddhism, and back up their 
challenge by pointing to the fruits of the 
two religions. Buddhism, which was an 
old religion when Christianity was born, 
has taught India that love is stronger 


National egotism, unbridled pa- - 
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than hatred, that right is stronger than 
might, that nonresistance is stronger than 
war and bloodshed. The people of India 
have not only proclaimed this ideal, but 
they have lived it, and the result has 
been centuries of unbroken peace. When 
Christian nations began plundering and 


exploiting India, it seemed for a while 


that the people of India would forsake 
' their ideal and fight back. But the spirit 
of the immortal Gandhi prevailed, and 
once more the people of India have placed 
_ their faith in the power of love and non- 
resistance, rather than in battleships and 
soldiers. ‘ 

“Christian medical missionaries can do 
a real Christian work in India along the 
line of education and public health. For 
we have learned to live these ideals, to 
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practice them, and hence can teach them. 
Missionaries will be welcomed in this 
great work. But we need Indian mission- 
aries in all countries of the West, not to 
teach us a new religion, but to teach us 
how to live the one we profess. In 
America we have made everything practi- 
cal except our religion. We need the 
Indian missionaries to teach us that when 
Jesus said ‘Love your enemies,’ he did not 
mean that we should kill them. We need 
them to teach us that nations live not by 
the might of the sword, not by periodic 
indulgence in mutual homicide, but by the 
power of right, by the power of God; that 
God is a God of peace, and not a God of 
war; that he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted; but he that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled.” 


Francis Balazs to Visit Orient 
for Transylvanian Unitarians 


Will complete circuit around the world when he 
returns to his own country as pastor 
of a village church 


RANCIS BALAZS, who came almost 

half-way around the world, first to 
Oxford, then to the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry, to complete his 
education for the Unitarian ministry, will 
soon leave America on a commission from 
the Transylvanian Unitarians to visit and 
establish closer relationship with liberal 
co-religionists of Japan and India. He 
will be the first Unitarian from Transyl- 
yania thus to visit the Orient in the in- 
terests of the wider liberal fellowship. 
From the Hast he will travel onward, 
completing his circuit around the world 
in his homeland, where he is to be pastor 
of one of the Transylvanian churches, 
and where he plans to do community 
work for adult education. 

This summer Mr. Balazs has been par- 
ticipating in one of the “Peace Caravans” 
sent out by the American Friends Service 
Committee. He and another college 
student rode in an old Ford visiting towns 
up and down California in the interests 
of world peace: Mr. Balazs writes thus 
to Tur Recistrr of his experiences and 
of plans for the future: 

“After spending two. years in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, under such pro- 
fessors as L, P. Jacks and R. H. Tawney, 
I proceeded to America upon the kind 

‘invitation of Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, to 
whom I can hardly express my gratitude 
for his loving interest in me and the other 
Unitarian students coming from abroad. 
More respectable with some academic de- 
grees, which the Oxford college, being 
nonconformist, could not confer upon any 
of its students, I am now about to leave 
for home to take up work in the Unitarian 
Church of Transylvania. 

“Bishop Ferencz has commissioned me 
to return home via Japan and India. As 
it happens, I shall be the first Transyl- 
yanian ever to visit the Orient and ex- 
press to our co-religionists the deep 
interest with which we follow their work 
for liberal religion. Also I am to study 
the religious and social situation in the 


Orient. As in the past we were stimulated 
for further advance by the example of 
our English and American brethren, we 
now need, just as you need it here in 
America, the refreshing, spiritualizing 
influence of the East. A Gandhi, a 
Tagore, are already exerting a powerful 
influence from afar. But we need the 
deep, inward contentment, the broad 
humanity, and the wholesome zeal of 
the Brahmo-Samaj. 

“Besides traveling in the Orient as 
representative of the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarians, I shall have another task to 
accomplish. During my stay in England 
I was closely associated with the Youth 
Movement, and developed a deep convic- 
tion with regard to the absolute necessity 
of repudiating the war system, which is 
both wasteful and unnecessary, and of 
bringing together the youth of all coun- 
tries to demonstrate to the world that 
war is already condemned by those who 
have the future in their keeping. A world 
Conference of Youth is under preparation, 
to be held in Holland, August, 1928. I 
am commissioned by those who have been 
entrusted to make the arrangements for 
this conference, to get in touch with 
young people in all those countries that 
I intend to visit, to awake an active 
interest, and thus to secure wide par- 
ticipation in the conference. 

“In the company of one for whom I 
am most grateful to America, I plan to 
leave for the Orient about the end of 
September. At the present time I am 
still busy in raising the funds that will 
enable me to accomplish my work. In 
connection with the tour of the Peace 
Caravan, I gave recitals of folk songs 
before many audiences, and thus earned 
part of the needed money. I owe much 
gratitude to the congregations of the 
Berkeley, Oakland, and San Francisco 
Unitarian churches, which, on the occa- 
sion of my ‘Farewell Recitals,’ helped 
me generously toward the expenses of 
my trip abroad. 
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“Some of my professors and friends 
might be surprised to hear that I do not 
intend to take up academic work in my 
country; I intend to be a minister in a 
small village. I wish I could explain 
how vastly important it is that all strata 
of society should be given an equal chance 
to advance in culture and in civilization. 
To bring the potent culture of thousands 
of villagers to a higher level, to develop 
systems of co-operation so that the greater 
prosperity shall not be followed by spir- 
itual shallowness, is a task infinitely more 
inspiring: to me than the pursuit of 
scholarship for its own sake. 

“From Transylvania news is coming of 
a cultural revival in the villages. In the 
village of Szent-Gerice the first community 
center was opened a few months ago, with 
the participation of the new village choir, 
one hundred strong. In the fine new 
building, constructed by the villagers 
themselves, there is a large hall for 
general meetings and dramatic perform- 
ances, also a small library. Adult educa- 
tion in the villages has become a task of 
first importance; lectures, musical pro- 
grams, and discussions are being held 
widely. The teachers and the students 
of the high schools and the theological 
college are participating in this work 
alike. Young people’s societies are being 
organized everywhere. Popular as well 
as serious religious publications are reach- 
ing people in the most remote villages, al- 
though we still do not possess a printing 
press. I am tremendously eager to re- 
turn home; and, utilizing the experiences 
of my five years’ stay in the- West and 
in the East, to help lay a _ broader 
foundation for all these activities.” 


Repeats Shoals Chapel Talks 


Rey. Houghton Page, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Greenfield, 
Mass., was invited to give, at the first 
week of the Congregational Conference 
on Star Island, August 6-13, the same 
series of chapel talks that he delivered 
at the first week of General Conference 
(Unitarian) at the Shoals, July 25-30. 
His general subject was “The Approach 
to God,” and his five topics were ‘‘Man’s 
Noblest. Quest,” “The Emotional Ap- 
proach,” ‘The Mystical Approach,” “The 
Ritualistic Approach,’ and “The Intel- 
lectual Approach.” 


Miss Taber’s Bequests 


Under the terms of the will of the late 
Mary K. Taber of New Bedford, Mass., the 
Unitarian Church of that city is to re- 
ceive $4,000, of which $2,000 is to erect a 
memorial to her father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters. Rey. William B. Geoghegan, 
formerly minister of the church, is to re- 
ceive $2,000. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Erving G. Mantey, 
organist of the First Unitarian Church, is 
among the American delegates who will 
attend the International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
September 4-8, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


LIGHT 
is sown for the 


righteous 
and GLADNESS for. 
the upright in 
HEART 
BIBLE 


10,000 Unitarians in Czechoslovakia 


There are ten thousand Unitarians in 
Czechoslovakia, according to figures which 
President T. G. Masaryk of that country 
has gathered in a leaflet on “The Religious 
Conditions in Czechoslovakia.” The leaf- 
let is being sent out with announcements 
of the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, to be held in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, September 4S. President 
Masaryk favors the separation of church 
and state in his country. Writing of the 
new state church, he says: 

“During the existence of the Republic, 
the Czechoslovak Church has been estab- | 
lished with 525,333 members, who with | 
few exceptionS have seceded from the 


Catholic Church, and according to all 
accounts the number to-day is much 
greater. During the same period the 


number of persons who left the Catholic 
Chureh is 724,507 (with the other churches 
such cases were few). ... The number 
of Protestants of various denominations 
and all nationalities in the Republic is 
now almost a million (990,319). In more 
recent times the Unitarians have been } 
added, the number being stated as 10.000.” 

Dr. Norbert F. Capek and his flourish- 
ing Unitarian congregation in Prague are 
to be hosts to the Congress, and the 
Czechoslovak Church, the most liberal 
state church in the world, is giving 
friendly co-operation in plans for the 
meetings. 


Bar Harbor Services 


Preachers for the services at the Uni- 
tarian Church of Bar Harbor, Me., for 
the rest of the summer will be Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, on August 21; Rey. Thomas Van 
Ness, August 28; and Rey. Miles Hanson, 
September 4. Services at Bar Harbor 
began on June 19, and these ministers 
have filled the pulpit: Mr. Van Ness, Rey. 
Paul 8. Phalen, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings, Rev. William Safford Jones, and 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 


Union Services, Melrose, 


Unitarian, Universalist, Congregational, 
and Methodist churches of Melrose, Mass., 
are uniting for summer services, which 
are being held in the Methodist and the 
Congregational churches. Rey. Henry T. 
Secrist, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
preached on July 17, and he will conduct 
the service on August 28. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


wishes to plan its Preaching Mission 
campaign for the coming season well 
in advance. Hence, those churches 
which desire to consider holding one 
of these Missions should apply to 
the League as soon as possible. 


Address all communications to 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 


SIXTBEN BEACON STREET, BosTON, MASS. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927° 


Non-sectarian educational and_ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farngam Smite 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, Museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churehes. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHworts, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


BOSTON YOUNG MENS 


CHRISTIAN 
48 BOYLSTON JN 


Frank L. Locke, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcu, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND. COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drrecror: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
aa Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 

Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

-S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETAKY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Maas. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-o th 
liberal Christians. te 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the Soke con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WaLTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely eripees. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


it 
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Midwest Conference Dates 


Towa Unitarian. Association will cele- 
brate its fiftieth birthday, 
September 26-28 


he annual meetings of the several Mid- 
t State Unitarian conferences will be 
held according to the following schedule: 
, Minriesota—Underwood, September 21 

and 22. 

Iowa—Davenport, September 26, 27, 28. 

Illinois—Chicago, September 29 and 30. 

Michigan—Toledo, Ohio, October 9 and 
October 10. 

It is expected that Waitstill H. Sharp, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Prof. Robert C. Dexter, head 
of the Department of Social Relations; 
and Mrs. Minna F. Budlong, field secre- 
tary of the General Women’s Alliance, 
will be present at all of these conferences. 

A feature of the program of the Mich- 
igan Conference will be the installation of 
Rey. George L. Parker as the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Toledo. . 

The Iowa meeting will be in the nature 
of the fiftieth birthday celebration of the 
Towa Association. It was organized in 
1877. Rey. Hleanor E. Gordon of Hamil- 
ton, Ill., is arranging a very attractive 
anniversary program. Rey. Fred V. Haw- 
ley of Chicago will deliver the Judy Foun- 
dation address on Monday _ evening, 
September 26; on Wednesday, Roger S. 
Galer, past president of the Universalist 
General Convention, will speak on ‘‘Lib- 
eral Unity,” and Dean George F. Kay of 
the University of Iowa will speak on the 
new school of religion which is being 
established at Iowa City. 


Preachers at Fairhaven 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Rey. Leslie 
J. Belton, minister-elect of the Unitarian 
Church in Aberdeen, Scotland, and Rey. 
George Hale Reed have preached from 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Memorial 
Church in Fairhaven, Mass., at the sum- 
mer services. Preachers for forthcoming 
Sundays will be as follows: August 21, 
Prof. William W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University; August 
28, Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Balti- 
more, Md.; September 4, Rey. William B. 
Geoghegan of New Bedford, Mass. 


Admiral Bowles Dies 


Rear Admiral Francis T. Bowles, 
formerly shipbuilder for the United States 
Navy, who died August 3 at Barnstable, 
Mass., was a prominent Unitarian layman 


of the Barnstable Unitarian Church. Dri: 


Samuel A. Eliot delivered the eulogy at 
the funeral service held in the Barnsfable 
chureh two days afterwards, and Rev. 
Ernest A. Chase, minister of the church, 
assisted in the service. 

Admiral Bowles was chief constructor 
in the United States Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral from 1901 to 1903. From 
1917 to 1919 he was first manager of the 
division of construction, and later assist- 
ant general manager of the United States 
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Shipping Board of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. At one time he was presi- 
dent of the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Quincy, Mass. He was a member 
of the Institute of Naval Architects of 
London, and-a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and he 
held the post-graduate degree of Naval 
Architect from the Royal Nayal College 
of Greenwich, England. He was one- 
time president of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Pngineers. 


Praise Hibbert Journal 


Dr. Jacks, its editor, guest of honor at 
twenty-fifth anniversary gathering — 
What Dean Inge, Dean Sperry said 

The Hibbert Journal is twenty-five 
years old, and the issue bearing the date 
of July, 1927, is the one-hundredth num- 
ber of that notable British quarterly 
review of religion, theology, and philoso- 
phy. Dr. L. P. Jacks has been the editor 


throughout that period, and he was the 


guest of honor at a gathering at Man- 
chester College on June 24 that celebrated 
the quarter-century anniversary. Dean 
W. R. Inge of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Theological 
School in Harvard University spoke of 
the influence wielded by the journal, and 
Dr. Jacks made response. 

Dean Inge characterized The Hibbert 
Journal as absolutely unique in that it 
was an open forum in which almost every 
variety of opinion found expression. Ad- 
dressing a company which included Ro- 
man Catholics, Anglicans, Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, and Baptists, Dean 
Inge said there was not a single heresy 
which had been justly anathematized by 
the church that was not represented there. 
Half of them ought at that moment to 
be burning at the stake outside Baliol. 
It had been a marvelous achievement that 
this magazine had for twenty-five years 
kept up the extraordinary high level it 
had from the first, and the credit of it 
rested with its wonderful editor. 

Dean Sperry, speaking for what he 
called “that vague and ill-defined group 
of persons known as the American reli- 
gious public,” said that The Hibbert 
Journal had entered at once into its own 
in America. The reading public in the 
States looked to it in exactly the same 
way as did persons of like mind in Eng- 
land, and to him it was a very wonderful 
and a very beautiful thing that a journal 


“edited 3,000 miles away from its readers 


should speak. with such persuasion to 
those on the other side of the water. To 
keep humanity of spirit, as the editor had 
done, always seemed to him to be a very 
great achievement. 

In the course of his reply, Dr. Jacks 
said: “Labor is a thing to love with all 
your mind and heart and soul, to be 
clothed with all the excellence and beauty 
it admits of; that I think is the religion 
of the future. For my part, if they ask 
me on the Day of Judgment what de- 
nomination I belong to, I shall tell them, 
I hope with due modesty, that I was 
baptized into the Sect of the Laborers, 
and I shall hold out my worn-out pen 
and my old blotting-pad, and I shall say, 
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‘These are the only passports I have into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 

Dr. Jacks is principal of Manchester 
College, the theological school affiliated 
with Oxford for the training of English 
Unitarian ministers. Associated with 
him in the editorship of the Journal is 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks. 


St. Paut, Minn.—Unity Church has 
begun the acquisition of books for a church 
library with proceeds from the sale of 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot’s book of ad- 
dresses on “Fundamentals of Unitarian 
Faith.” It is planned to purchase five or 
six copies of important non-fiction books 
each month during the church years, and 
after keeping these in circulation among 
the members, to sell all but one copy, 
which will remain in the library. 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. 


SSAA 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Coursés 
Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME, 


Secretarial 


“What is a detour?” “The roughest 
distance between two points.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“My name is constantly in the papers 
and in the public eye.” “What is your 
name?” “Smith.”—Vancouver Province. 


We wish to thank our many friends and 

' neighbors for their kind assistance in the 

recent destruction of. our home by fire. 
“Wyoming Paper. 


“Did you hear about the Scotchman who 
went to have a profile picture taken?” 
“No.” ‘He only had one side of his suit 
pressed.”—Golden Bull. 


“Yes, my dear, I have lost Azor, my 
precious little dog!” “But you must put 
an advertisement in the papers!” “The 
poor little pet can’t read!’—Péle Méle 
(Paris). 


“Why do they have those glass cases 
with axes in ’em in the railroad passenger 
cars?” “Oh, they are put there to use 
in case some one wants to open the win- 
dow.”—Good Hardware. 


Writer (to secretary who does copy 
work for three authors and a literary edi- 
tor) : ‘Miss I, why don’t you write a book? 
It should be a simple matter in so literary 
an atmosphere.” Miss I: “Perhaps that 
is the reason I don’t.” 


A moving picture producer, on filming 
“The Passion Play,” noticed that there 
were twelve Apostles. “Oh, that won’t 
do,” he said; “this is a big production. 
That number will have to be increased to 
twenty-four.”—Outlook. 


Judge Ganglion: “What’s this piece of 
protoplasm charged with now?” White 
Corpusele: “He crossed a main artery 
without observing the ‘Stop’ sign, Your 


Honor.” Judge Ganglion: “Put him back 
in a cell!’—Life. 
Percival: “That was the most unkindest 


cut of all, as the poet says.” Penelope: 
“What was that?’ “I showed her one of 
my boyhood pictures with my father hold- 


ing me on his knee, and she said, ‘My, 
who is the ventriloquist?’ ’—Gaylord’s 
Triangle. 


We heard a young man telling a young 
lady the other night that he believed he 
should see a doctor about the liquor ques- 
tion. “Last night,” he explained, “when 
I walked into my room I saw two rats 
over in a corner fighting.” “But,” she 
soothed him, “there’s nothing strange 
about seeing two rats fighting.” ‘No,’ 
he said, “but these had boxing gloves 
on.”’—New York Hvening Post. 


The small boy, aged six, was making a 
tiny wreath with loving care. Daisies, 
pansies, and leaves were deftly twined. 
“Who is it for?” inquired his mother. 
“You know you said you heard a mouse 
in the pantry?” “Yes.” “And you know 
you said you thought of buying a trap?” 
“Yes.” “Well, if you buy a trap, and if 
you catch the mouse, and if they drown the 
mouse after it is caught, and if the mouse 
is buried, and if we give it a nice funeral, 
we shall need a wreath, sha’n’t we?” 

—London Daily News. 


The Christian Register 


“THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 
Secretary, Rebert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


SQUCSUUUUULULOEU0NUATOUUTTTTTET 


UNITARIAN. VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


[HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Fe PARKER HOUSE 
= SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
= Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
4 pete minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


SSO eT eM eH TT etl 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 


Te SITS TMS IMLS LUIS MITT TUITILIL e| 


SUC 


Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


ay 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacHutfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review. for 
College Board Examinations, General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. nasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements i 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard time, 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton, D.D. will preach 
August 21. 


THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rey. 
George Gilmour. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
evening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. ‘and 11 
A.M., All Souls School of Religious Hducation, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’elock throughout the summer. August 21, 
Rey. Harl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., will 
preach. The church is open daily for rest 
and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPBL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. George A. Mark. Chorus of men’s 


voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G” 
Street, Northwest. ’ 


WANTED—Fifteen CHURCH CHOIR ROBES — 
and a STEREOPTICON LANTERN. Would 
purchase second-hand if in good condition. 
Communicate with Rev. Joun Nico Mark, 15 
Lombard Road, Arlington, Mass. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 
RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 
tain vacation. All conveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, golf. ARTHUR H. FURBER, 


